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are caught far from land it is difficult to dry them. The cheapest and in
fact until recently the only way to preserve them is to salt them down in
the ship's hold. This is successful only in high latitudes, for elsewhere the
fish will not keep. The people of the tropics generally catch fish only for
immediate consumption. The modern process of cold storage, however,
is at last making it possible to catch fish profitably on a large scale in
tropical regions, and thus opens up an enormous and ^almost untouched
source of food.

A second reason why fisheries have developed in high latitudes is the
coolness of the water and the consequent abundance of food. The num-
ber of living animals is perhaps no greater than in warmer waters. The
processes of decay, however, are far slower. Hence there is much more
chance that a dead creature will float around in the water until it becomes
food for a fish instead of being destroyed by bacteria. A third reason for
the northern location of fisheries is that deep-sea fishing requires much
energy. On the sea, as on the land, the development of new resources
waits for the active people of the North.

Fisheries and Submerged Coasts. Most of the world's great fisheries
are located near submerged coasts. On such drowned coasts, as we have
seen, the water has converted the valleys into bays and left the ridges
as headlands or islands. In North America such coasts are found along
the north Atlantic shore from Virginia to Labrador, and on the Pacific
Coast north of San Francisco. In Eurasia they are found around the North
Sea and northward to Scandinavia, and in China, Japan, and regions
farther north. On submerged shores innumerable litde harbors tempt
people to keep boats. The island headlands arouse curiosity and lead
people on and on. When storms arise an island or a bay usually offers
shelter. The land behind the coast is likely to be hilly, so that people are
forced to seek the level land along the shore. Thus in such surroundings
many conditions combine to make a large portion of the people familiar
with the sea. This gives them confidence to undertake short trips within
sight of land, and then long adventurous voyages across the ocean.

Fisheries as a School of Seamanship

On such voyages few can succeed except men who have learned the art
of bravely enduring difficulties and who have the greatest strength and
courage. On the Newfoundland Banks, for example, the fishing fleet,
partly steamers and partly schooners, often lies for weeks in the cold fogs.
On the Banks the fishermen used to be exposed to the danger of being
run down by great ocean liners, for the fishing grounds are near the
shortest route from England to America. Icebergs may be run into
before they are seen. In the fog the small boats that are sent out to take